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English coronations, from the consecration of King Eg- 
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As the coronation, the ‘ glory of regality,’ and the most 
splendid ceremonial of a monarchical government ap- 
proaches, the public interest becomes more intensely 
excited. To gratify in some degree the curiosity felt on 
this subject, Mr. Thomson gave to the public a circum- 
stantial account of the last coronation, and of which we 
made favourable mention iu our forty-eighth number. 
Since that work was published, Mr. Taylor’s Glory of 
Regality has appeared, in which he does not confine him- 
self to one coronation only, but gives an historical account 
of the ceremonies as practised at the coronation of all our 
monarchs, as well as the origin of the ceremonies them- 
selves. To say, that in this work, Mr. Taylor has dis- 
played considerable erudition and unwearied research, 
would scarcely do him justice, since he has exhibited a 
very comprehensive view of the most curious and untrod- 
den department of antiquarian studies. 

The French have an historical treatise of their corona- 
tions by M. Menin; but in England we had no work of 
the kind, nor any thing on the subject, but what was to be 
found scattered in the voluminous productions of our early 
historians, many of which are extremely scarce. When 
Mr. Taylor exhibits the host of authorities he has con- 
sulted, we do not wonder that his labours have been con- 
tinued eight years; though we cannot but admire his 
patience in this study, which he tells us was like Sir John 
Ferne’s Glory of Generositie, rather ¢ an intermissive de- 
lectation’ than an object of regular pursuit. 

Mr, Taylor’s arrangement of his work is faulty, for, 
however necessary the documentary appendix may be, yet, 
we are sure, that his ‘additional notes’ would have been 
best incorporated with the text, or, where this could not 
be done, added to the others at the foot of the page. 
Auother objection we have to make is the ridiculous affec- 
tation of writing words terminating in ed with a t, as for 
example, ‘ distinguisht’ ‘establisht’ * quafft’ ‘aske’. If 
Mr. Taylor has the vanity to think that he either improves 
our language, or will have the honour of introducing an 
innovation that will be imitated, we suspect he will be 
mistaken, for had he as many advocates for it as his name- 
sake, King Arthur, had knights of the round table, they 
Would fail in so silly an alteration of English orthography. 

Mr. Taylor divides his work into five books; the first 
treats of the kingly title and office; Gothic manner of ele- 
vating kings ; origin of the ceremonies of unction and 


ve The second gives a full account of the regae 





George III. 


We shall not, on the present occasion, attempt a metho- 
dical analysis of a work, each part of which is written with 
so much conciseness as scarcely to admit of abridgment, 
but shall seize on some of the most remarkable and inte- 
resting points. 

The subject which at present most occupies the public 
attention, is the arrival of the Queen, and there are a va- 
riety of conjectures as to whether she is or is not entitled 
to participate in the honours of the Sovereign, at the ap- 
proaching coronation. On this subject, Mr. Taylor, 
without entering into any political «discussion, or even 
allusion to the present case, 1s very explicit. He not only 
corrects an error of that excellent antiquary, Sir John Spel- 
man, but has also clearly established, that the coronation 
of the English Queen is not, as has been so often asserted, 
‘a recognition of her constitutional character as essential 
as that of the monarch himself ;’ but, on this point, we 
will quote the author’s sixth section of his first book ; 
which treats,—. _ 

‘ Of the. Coronation of Queens.—Before this introductory 
book is concluded, we will inquire what share the consorts of 
our kings have antiently enjoyed in the honours of their in- 
auguration. But first, as to the title queen, it may be ob- 
served that the word signifies merely a wife or woman, yet 
it hath come by eminency to denote the wife only of a king. 
Thus in old authorities we find this expression— the king’s 
queen ;’ though the title hath long been used absolutely in 
its present sense, and as synonymous with the Latin regina, 
the customary designation of our queens in that language. 

‘ The teutonic tribes, from whom we descend, entertained 
a laudable respect for the character of their women, and the 
wife of the chieftain shared the rank and honours of her hus- 
band. But the primitive form of the creation of kings was too 
much devoid of ‘gentle usage and Soft delicacy’ to be parti- 
cipated by their consorts ; and it was not ull after the cere- 
monies of unction and coronation were dope that these 
could be publicly initiated in the honours of royalty. The 
coronation of queens, however, though performed with the 
same solemnity as that of kings, is not to be regarded in the 
same political view, or to be considered as of the same im- 

ortance. Its object is to confer a sanctity of~character on 
er who is the wile and the mother of kings, and to admit her 
to the honours of her exalted station.—An attempt hath been 
made in a late anonymous a) which abounds more 
in gratuitous reasoning than historical deduction, to represent 
the coronation of the English queen as an acknowldgement 


* Some Inquiry into the Constitutional Character of the Queen 
Consort, 8vo. See also the Edinburgh Review for Sept. 1934. 
24——-B 
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of a right of succession in her issue, and as ‘a recognition of 
her constitutional character as essential as that of the monarch 
himself” Of these doctrines, however, a sufficient refutation 
mav be derived from the following obvious considerations :— 
ist, that the observance or omission of this coronation never 
was or could be held to influence the right of inheritance of 
the legitimate issue of a royal marriage. 2dly, the coronation 
of the king is essential, inasmuch as it is a political act; in that 
of the queen, however, no such character can be discovered: 
no consent is askt from the people as to the person to be 
crowned; no conditions are required from her; no oath is 
administered ; no homage or allegiance is offered. The 
gueen’s coronation, though performed at the same place, and 
usually on the same day with that of the sovereign, is a sub- 
sequent and distinct solemnity; it procedes from the king, 
and is granted to his consort for the honour of the kingly 
office. 

‘ Among the Romans, the wife of their emperor had the 
title of Augusta, which was always conferred with some cere- 
monies, and latterly by that of coronation.—In Germany, the 
empress is both crowned and anointed. ‘The same honour is 
now common to the wives of European sovereigns. ‘Those of 
france are not crowned with the kings, but at the Abbey of 
St. Denis, near Paris. 

‘The consorts of our English princes have been graced 
with ‘all the royal makings of a queen” from very early 
times. Before the conquest they were anointed and crowned, 
and sate with the kings in seats of state.’ 

In one of the ‘additional notes,’ Mr. Taylor says,— 


‘With regard to the real period when the inaugurative cere- 
monies were applied to the consorts of our kings, we have no- 
thing more determinate than the ‘later times ”’ of Mr. Selden, 
but certain], they nad no coronations in 955, if Elgiva were 
really the wife of Sdwy: nor is it likely that the bard who 
recorded the hallowing of Edgar in 973, would have omitted 
to notice the henours paid to the royal consort, had she par- 
taken of the sacred unction. With the ritual assigned to the 
age of thelred IL. begins our actual knowledge of feminine 
consecration : he was elected in 978, and all before this pe- 
riod is at best uncertain.’ 

In the account of the regalia, we have the following cu- 
rious history of the * ampulla, or golden eagle :’— 


« Of the ampulla, or golden eagle.— Tie following curious his- 
tory is recorded by some ancient writers, and certainly de- 
serves as much credit as the French tradition of the holy vial 
brought from heaven for the consecration ef King Clovis. 
While St. Thomas a Becket was in banishment at Sens, in 
France, as he was praying in a church by night to the blessed 
Virgin, she suddenly appeared to him witha golden eagle and 
a sinal] vial of stone or glass, which she delivered to the arch- 
bishop, assuring him of the happiest effects upon those kings 
who should be anointed with the unction it contained ; and 
desiring him to give it to a monk of Poitiers, who would hide 
it under a large stone in the church of St. Gregory. In this 
place the ampulla, with the eagle, which was probably made 
to contain it, and an account of the vision written by St. Tho- 
mas, were preserved, till, inthe reignof Edward Il, they were 
discovered by revelation to a certain holy man, who brought 
the sacred vessel tothe Duke of Lancaster, and by hii it was 
delivered to the Black Prince, who sent it to the ‘ower, to be 
safely kept in a strong chest. Here it was found by his son 
Richard Uf, who wished to be anointed with it; but he was 
told by the archbishop that it was enough for him to have 
once received the sacred unction, and that it ought not to be 
repeated ; nor was it used till the accession of Henry LV, who 
was honoured with it at his coronation. 

‘The vessel which is now used to hold the consecrated oil 
retains the form of an eagle, with the wings expanded, and 
standing ona pedestal. ‘lhe height of the whole is near seven 
inches, and its weight about ten ounces. ‘There is also a 
spoon, into which the gil is poured fron the beak of the 





eagle by the officiating prelate. The spoon, as well as the 
eagle, is of gold, chased; and the former has four pearls ig 
the broadest part of the handle.’ 


From an account of the particular services claimed and 
usually performed at coronations, we shall only select oe 
of the most curious, as the subject is one alread noticed 
in our pages; and the newspapers of the day are fist 
making the public acquainted with it, in publishing 
the proceedings of the Court of Claims. The office of 
making wafers for the King, it will be seen, is one of more 
importance than is commouly imagined :— 


‘The manor of Liston, in Essex, is held by the service os 
making wafers forthe King and Queen, and bringing them 
up to their table; the tenant having all the instruinents 9: 
silver and other metal used in making the same, with the 
linen, and certain proportions of ingredients and other neces 
saries, andliveries for himself and two men. ‘That ihe reade: 
may not be ignorant of the cemposition of these royal Waters, 
and of the quantities of each ingredient allowed to the elaim. 
ant, I subjoin a list of them from the record cf a late corens 
tion. 

‘Imprimis un pipe de flower. 

Item xxx loaves de sugre. 

Ltem xx li, de almonds pur iville. 

liem ij i. de powder de ginger. 

ftem 4 (2. de saffron pur bastrons. 

/tem 1 pipe d’osey. 

Item iij gallons d’oyle. 

Liem i doxeine de towailles de Paris. 

{tem i dozeine au/nes de ly pur covertures. 

fiem ij Paris Bulters. 

Item xl aulnes de streingers. 

Item xx aulnes de canvas. 

Liem i dozetn basins et bolles, pur butre. 

liem fuel sufficient. 

{tem vestures pur vostre suppliant ei deux homes. 


‘The manor of Liston was holden on the above tenure bs 
the family surnained De Liston, as early as the time of Henry 
II, or King John, and the conditions have been regularly ful 
filled by their successors. "The service was performed by W. 


Z 


Campbell, Esq. of Liston, at the coronation of George Il.’ 
On the subject of the champion of England, Mr. Tay- 


lor states a ditierence between the ancient and the moderu 
mode of performing it, and ingeniously, and we think 
truly, suggests a doubt, whecher, since wager of battle has 
been repealed by law, the ceremony of the champion’s 
challenge can be repeated. That it is intended to be so 
we know, since the claim of ir. Dymoke, for the ensun- 
coronation, has been acknowledged, and a young gentle 
man as his deputy isin training for the ceremony ‘— 

proces: 


/ 


if 
‘- 


‘The champion was anciently used to ride in the | 
sion as well as in the hall, and to proclaim his challenge “! 
vant tout le monde” in both places: the former ceremo?) 
hath long been discontinued*. This may also remind us of & 
remarkable circumstance which occurred at the coronation © 
Richard If, recorded by Walsingham. Sir John Dimmocr, 
being armed according to usual custom, came with his atten¢ 
ants to the door of the church, wien the service Was cob 
cluding; but the lord Marshal came to him and said, that, he 
should not have appeared so soon, ‘* sed quod usque ad prandium 
regis differret adiontion suum: guapropter monuit ut redire!, 
et, deposito tdnto onere armorum, quiesceret ad illud tempus 
The champion complied with this admonition, and retired — 
the cause of his seeming irregularity is explained by we ¢ 
eumstances above described. 


I, P. 


*© Sir William Segar informs, ‘us (Honour Militarie and ca he 


181,) that at the coronation of Henry 1V, the challenge was 
claimed in the palace and in six plaees of the city.’ 
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—— 

‘ And here I might have closed the remarks which later re- 
search hath enabled me to make on this interesting subject, 
nad not circumstances lately occurred which appear to in- 
volye the very existence of this ancient service, and to pre- 
clude the possibility of its being again repeated. ‘The reader 
need not be informed, that an act hath passed the legislature 
for the abolition of trial by battle, in all cases, criminal or 
civil; now, without inquiring whether the procedure before 
us partakes more of the quality of an appeal of treason, or of a 
writ of right, yet as the mode of conducting it is undoubtedly 
a wager of battle, must we not, however reluctantly, conclude 
that the service of the King’s Champion is become extinct, no 
exception of any kind having been made in the recent enact- 


ment?’ 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 


SLIP FLL AOP EFA FEF FEVLAEL ABEL ECEEE FEAF 


Poems. By Bernard Barton. 8vo. pp. 288. London, 
1820. 

Mr. Barton, whose poetical effusions have graced seve- 
ral of our periodical prints during the last few years, is a 
member of the Society of Friends, and thus furnishes in 
his own person, another instance of the growing liberality 
of the age, and of the relaxation from the stern and austere 
discipline of that highly respectable body, The time is 
not very distant when we should as soon have expected 
tomeet with a practising musician or a dancing master 
imong the Society of Friends asa poet. The sin of poetry, 
was one, which the seemed as.cautious to avoid, almost, 
as any of the crimes in the decalogue. Against the sister 
art of painting, they were scarcely less severe, and the 
life of the iate President of the Royal Academy, furnishes 
a curious instance of this, for it was not until the subject 
had been solemnly discussed in a public meeting of the 
society, that permission was obtained for young West to 
follow the natural and powerful bent of his genius. To 
what celebrity he attained it is foreign to our purpose to 
notice; but there is not, we believe, any thing either in 
the habits or manners of the Quakers to prevent their at- 
tuning to excellence in all the higher branches of litera- 
ture or the fine arts. , 

We need not mention the amiable Scott of Amwell, 
as an instance of poetic talents among this sect, but will 
only name Mr, Wiffen of Woburn, the author of a beau- 
uful monody on the death of Howard, and several other 
poems, which possess no ordinary merit; and Mr, Barton, 
whose work is now under our consideration. 

_ This volume consists of some dedicatory verses to Ma- 
ria Hack, stanzas written in 2 burial ground of the Society 
of Friends,—The Valley of Fern, Silent Worship, Medi- 
tations in Great Bealing Church Yard, Sonnet to Win- 
ter, The Ivy, Recollections, Sleep, A Dream, Leiston 
Abbey, An Adieu to the Gallic Eagle, &c. with several 
short poems. To a highly cultivated poetic imagination, 
Mr. Barton unites a sweetness and delicacy of expression, 
4 smoothness of versification, and a strong moral feeling. 

hese are strong recommendations, certainly, but we think 
the few selections we shall make from the volume will bear 
Us out in the assertion. Our first extract is the sonnet to 
‘Winter’ :-— 

‘Thou hast thy beauties: sterner ones, I own, 
l'han those of thy precursors ; yet to thee 
Belong the charms of solemn majesty 

And naked grandeur! Awful is the tone 

Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are blown 
By hurrying winds across the troubled sky ; 
Pensive when softer breezes faintly sigh ~ 
hrough leafless boughs, with ivy overgrown, 





Thou hast thy decorations too, although 
Thou art austere ; thy studded mantle, gay 
With icy brilliants which as proudly glow 
As erst Golcondas; and thy pure array 
Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Envelopes nature; till her features seem 
Like pale, but lovely ones, seen when we dream.’ 


The following address ‘ To the Gallic Eagle,’ though 
a subject on which we should scarcely have expected Mr, 
Barton to touch, is very spirited :— 


‘ Fame’s favourite minion ! 
The theme of her story ; 
How quailed is thy pinion, 
How sullied its glory: 
Where blood flowed like water, 
Exulting it bore thee! 
Destruction and slaughter 
Behind and before thee. 
Where glory was blushing 
Thy flight was the fleetest ; 
Where death’s sleep was hushing, 
‘Lhy slumber was sweetest. 
When broad swords, were clashing, 
Thy cry was the loudest; 
When deep they were gashing, 
Thy plume was the proudest. 
But, triumph is over; 
No longer victorious, 
No more shalt thou hover, 
Desiructively glorious ! 
lar from the battle’s shock 
Fate hath fast bound thee; 
Shained to the rugged rock, 
Waves warring round thee. 
Instead of the trumpets sound, 
Sea-birds are shrieking ; 
Hoarse on thy ramparts bound, 
Billows are breaking. 
‘The standards which led thee 
Are trampled and torn now ; 


The flatteries which fed thee, 


Are turned into scorn now. 


for ensigns unfurling, 

Like sun beams in brightness, 
Are crested waves curling 

Like snow wreaths in whiteness 
No sycophants mock thee 

With dreams of dominion ; 
But rude tempests rock thee, 

And ruffle thy pinion. 
Thy last flight is taken, 

tlope leaves thee for ever ; 
And victory shall waken 

Thy proud spirit never.’ 


aud inculcates a fine moral lesson in the most €usy a: 
delightful manner ; it is entitled * The Ivy °:— 
‘ Dost thou not love, in the season of spring,- 
To twine thee a flowery wreath, | 
And to see the beautiful birch tree fling 
Its shade on the grass beneath ? 
Its glossy leaf and its silvery stem ; | 
Oh! dost thou not love to look on them? 
And dost thou not love, when leaves are greenest, 


And summer has just begun, . 
When in the silence of moonlight thou Jeanest, 


Where glist’ning waters run, 


; ee ee 
The next poem is one of peculiar beauty and celicacy, 
10 
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To see, by that gentle and peaceful beam, 
The willow Meni dows to the sparkling stream ? 


And oh! in a lovely autumnal day, 
When leaves are changing before thee, 
Do not nature’s charms, as they slowly decay, 
Shed their own mild influence o’er thee? 
And hast thou not felt, as thou stood’st to gaze, 
The touching lesson such scene displays ? 
It should be thus, at an age like thine ; 
And it has been thus with me; 
When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine, 
As they never more can be: 
Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 
Perhaps I see beauty where thou dost not. 


Hast thou seen, in winter’s stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, but sinking in slow decay, 
Beneath time’s resistless stroke, 
Round which a luxuriant ivy had grown, 
And wreath’d it with verdure no longer its own ? 
Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and then, 
As I, at thy years might do, 
Pass’d carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreck to view: 
But now I can draw, from that mouldering tree, 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 


O smile not! nor think it a worthless thing, 
If it be with instruction fraught ; 
That which will closest and longest cling, 
Is alone worth a serious thought ! 
Should aught be unlovely which thus can shed 
Grace on the dying, and leaves not the dead? 


Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot ; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee!’ 


We are sure we need not say more, or extract more, to 
make Mr. Barton’s poems be eagerly sought after by every 
lover of genuine poetry. 


PPL L DLO POF ED EDO LOPE POA OL PE FIL OH 


France as it is, not Lady Morgan’s France. By William 
Playfair, Author of the ‘ Political Atlas,’ * Political 
Portraits,’ ‘ Decline and Fall of Nations,’ &c. &c. 
2 sols, 8vo. pp. 731. London, 1819. 


THERE are few writers of the present day whose literary 
labours have been so extensive or so multifarious, as those 
of Mr. Playfair. For the last thirty years, scarcely any 
event of importance has occurred on which he has not 
written; itis, however, on politics and political economy, 
that his pen has been chiefly employed; and his knowledge 
of finance has, we believe, enabled him to suggest useful 
hints to more than one Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Another advantage Mr. Playfair possesses, and it is one of 
some importance in estimating the merits of the work be- 
fore us, is that he resided in Paris for some years before 
and in theearly part of the revolution; and having made 
himself well acquainted with the state of the country at 
that time, he is enabled to draw the contrast which it pre- 
sented on his again visiting it after the restoration of the 
Bourbens. 

It is :inder these circumstances that he comes forward, 
to refute the egregious blunders, flippant remarks, and 


gross perversion of facts, made by Lady Morgan, in her 





|: France,’ published about four years ago. This lady 


Se 


4 


whose talents as a novel writer, (when Miss Owenson,) 
gained her a high reputation, made a grand mistake when 
she quitted the regions of fiction, in which she had so suce 
cessfully revelled, especially as she could not become q 
matter-of-fact writer, but imparted to every circumstance 
some portion of the air of romance. 

But a still more serious charge is to be made against 
Lady Morgan’s work ; for its wantonly attacking and |}. 
helling the characters of respectable individua's, who dif. 
fered with her in political opinion,—its gross indecencies, 
—its insults to the government, and reigning family of 
France,—and its almost blasphemous con «pt of relj- 
gion. The total ignorance which Lady Morgan ex. 
hibited, of the actual state of France, is notorious; this, 
it is said, is owing to her imperfect acquaintance with the 
language, and to her not mixing with, or seeking informa- 
tion in that rank of society where it could best be obtained, 
There is, we think, some truth in this, for certainly the 


| details which this lady gives, might have been, (and the 


French say were,) collected from her domestics. 

Lady Morgan viewed France as a sort of fairy-land, 
which the revolution had couverted from a degraded and 
unproductive soil, to a land flowing with milk and honey ; 


ja land where pain and poverty are alike unknown, and 


where every peasant lives § under his own vine and fig- 
tree :’ and all this owing to the great subdivision of landed 
property. Mr. Playfair proves that the very reverse is the 
case, and that, too, on the authority of the Chevalier De- 
leuze, the projector of the Caisse Hypothecaire, who, by 
means of an extensive correspondence with the principal 
persons in all the departments of France, gained the most 


{ accurate information on this subject. From this accountit 
appears that,— 


‘In France, at this time, three-fifths of the proprietors of 
land are burthened with debt, and one-third is altogether 
crushed by the amount and the interest, (obéré.) 

‘ Throughout two-thirds of France, houses, land, buildings, 
and machinery, when brought to sale, produce on an average 
27% per cent. less than they would have done six years ago 

‘Throughout the whole of France, the greater number ol 
borrowers on mortgage pay an exorbitant interest, which ex 
ceeds their revenues. he medium rate of interest is 123 pet 
cent., without taking into account loans made at the rate ot 
more than 24 per cent. Often at the term of the first loan, 
and almost always at the end of the second, the proprietor! 
compelled to give up his lands to the lender fora third of their 
value, under the ruinous but illusive conditions of an eventual 
sale (un réméré.*) This is the very frequent result at the en 
of three years. One of the consequences of such arrange 
ments is, that the borrower, foreseeing the end of the bust 
ness, neglects the.cultivation of his property. He loses eve?) 
thing, andthe country loses a great deal. ath 

‘ By this means one-fifth of the soil of France is diminished, 
in regard to its produce.’ 


On the cultivation of the land, and the employment of 
machinery, Mr. Playfair quotes M. de la Borde :— 


«« Nothing,” says he, ‘‘ is a greater error, than the preju 
dice entertained generally amongst the uninformed, and -_ 
amongst many persons of education, against the use of <9 
chines, for saving the labour of man. It is thought, that Y 
saving labour, they condemn men to die with hunger for wal 


* ©The nature of a rémeré is this: —The proprietor executes * 
deed of sale at a future day, at a price fixed, on which he sg 
loan of money. If he repays the loan, with the interest due . = 
time, the sale is done away with ; but if he does not, the sale sta 





goed, and the lands go to the lender.’ 
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of work, whereas the effect is quite the contrary. The in-| ‘ The chambers can neither propose good Jaws, nor amend 
bad ones: they have only a negative power. 


vention of the plough, the first and greatest of all, has enabled 

man to cultivate more than double the ground. The iron 

mills and forges, the cotton-spinning machines, &c. have all 
roduced similar effects*. 

««¢ Except in Normandy, which, from being near to Flan- 
Jers and England, partakes a little of their modes of cultiva- 
tion, the rest of France is in the hands of ignorant people, who 
blindly follow an old routine, both in regard to the breeding 
of cattle and raising of grain. Ihe ploughs are as they were 
four hundred years ago. The teeth of the harrows are pegs of 
wood, and they break the hemp seeds one by one with the 
hand. The farmers are, like peasants, grossly ignorant, nei- 


‘ther knowing how to write nor to count, eating black bread 


allthe year, and only conquering their hard destiny by their 
courage and perseverance. . . 

¢« The division of land in some cases is too minute, and in 
others too extensive: that ignorance and want of capital, 
which prevent all improvement, will continue, till men who 
are wealthy and well informed, apply themselves to agricul- 
ture, as in England, where the ground is a great raw material, 
which rich men turn toan immense profit, by means of genius, 
machinery, and capital. 

‘Ip Fanti, on the contrary, the property is divided into 
small lots, on which each family feeds a cow, grows a little 
corn for food, and lint or hemp for clothing, with a small 
quantity of wood for fire; and at the end of the year, each is 
as at the beginning, after being badly fed, clothed, and 
warmed, during the whole time. 

«« In England, the cultivators obtain wealth more easily 
tnan they do existence in France, where the great and the 
small proprietors are stationary.”? ’ 


Having thus stated the case between Mr. Playfair and 
Lady Morgan, on one of the most important features of her 
work, we shall not follow the former through the details 
which he gives of £ France as it is,’ but select some of the 
most prominent and easily detached parts, In Paris, he 
SuySs—— 

‘There are 1062 streets ; 117 culs-de-sac, (courts with no 
thoroughfare); 28 quays; 18 boulevards, (malls); 50 barriers, 
(gates); and 29,400 houses. 
niles in circumference, and two leagues in diameter. Paris 
contains 9,910 square acres; in the year 358, it only contained 
about 86 acres. The population, exclusive of foreigners, 
amounts to 580,000. 

‘The annual consumption of Paris is estimated at 208 mil- 
lions of quartern loaves; 22,000 quarters of wheat; 8700 
quarters of barley ; 78,000 oxen ; 17,000 neat-cattle; 15,000 
calves; 250,000 sheep ; 580,000 hogs.; 120,000 quintals (hun- 
dred weight) of sea-fish ; 1,500,000 francs worth of fresh water 
ish; 6000 hogsheads of cider; 50,000 hogsheads of beer; 
to the value of 36,000,000 of wine; and 3,500,000 of brandy.’ 


Mr. Playfair is a warm but a liberal advocate of the 
Bourbons, He analyses the charter with much acuteness, 
points out its defects, and urges the necessity of its being 
altered, He says the present government of France unites 
nearly all the im perfections of a very pure monarchy with 
those of a representative government : 


‘ The ministers are not responsible, unless to the king, for 
ény thing except crimes they are not likely to commit, and 
which they have no temptation to commit; consequently, all 
pecuniary responsibility is without any control, as in pure 
monarchies, ' 


one When his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence visited the 

the Ae Paris, he asked if they did not use a steam-engine to move 

have ys. ™ God be thanked, Monseigneur,” was the answer, “we 

Roval Hi, enough in France to do without those machines.” —** His 

God } ighness,” says M. de la Borde, ** might haveanswered, ‘and 

nite thanked, Sir, we have machinery enough in England, to 
€ the Jabour of so many men.’ ” 





Paris is about sixteen English | 








_ * The delays that must occur, not only in making laws, but 
in their execution; the prodigious numberof public function- 
arles Or magistrates ; their ignorance of their duty, and their 
propensity to interfere in every sort of affair, all unite to bur- 
then industry ; so that, besides the regular expenses of the 
state, the local and accidental demands on the industrious is 
immense. The liberty, in fact, is for the magistrates, and net 
for the people; the former have the same means of oppres- 
sing as under the old government, but the latter have not the 
sane means of calling them to account; so that we may truly 
Say, the present government unites the imperfections of 
pure monarchy, with those attendant on the representative 
system.’ 


On the state of the French finances now and before the 
revolution, and on the manufactures and commerce of the 
country, Mr. Playfair writes ably, and refutes many errors 
into which Lady Morgan had fallen. The appendix, 
which forms one half of the second volume, contains some 
documents in illustration of facts detailed in the work ; 
and a description of the public institutions, &c. of the 
French metropolis. These have been so often described 
by preceding writers that we shall pass them over with 
making but one extract, as a hint to our theatrical ma- 
hagers :-— 

* Theatres and places of amusement.—The French are cer- 
tainly a dramatic people. ‘They want no false or meretricious 
allurements to give attractions to their theatres. The play is 
always sufficient to fill their houses, and to interest the audi- 
ences, and that without any sacrifice of propriety to stage 
effect, Or any insult to truth and public feeling, by the false- 
hoods of managerial puffing. The simple respectable look of 
a lrench play bill, which contains a mere announcement of 
the entertainments and of the _Aule gaye names, is perhaps, 
the only thing in Paris calculated to make an Englishman 
blush for the opposite practice of his own country. 

‘It is a mortifying contrast to the impudent quackeries and 
lying pretensions which, in all the varieties of a large and 
small type, are blazoned on the hand-bills of our two national 
theatres. The French theatre, as it is by distinction called, 
is sacredly devoted to the highest class of the drama; the pro- 
fanation of beasts and pantomimes Is not permitted to insult 
the classical presence of their best writers, and even the 
graces of singing are thought inconsistent with the dignity of 
this temple, dedicated to the legitimate drama. 

‘It surprises an Englishman to see this volatile people lis- 
tening in profound silence, and, apparently, without an exer- 
tion of patience, to long dull speeches, kept up between two 
performers, with the regular alternation of a debate in parlia- 
ment, and totally unrelieved by processions, by changes of 
scenery, or even by brilliant dresses, The actors and actresses 
dress with a strict regard to propriety. ~The most industrious 
investigations are made, with the assistance of the learned 
members of the institute, into the habits and manners of the 
period and people represented in the play, and on this basis 
of truth its decorations are got up, and its arrangements made. 
But not a thought is wasted on, what is so essential to the popu- 
larity of a representation in England, glitter, and show, and 
pomp. If they arise from a regard to facts and propriety, well 
and good; if not, the audience do not resent their omission. 
The hardware brilliancy of Mr. Kemble’s helmet and shield 
in Coriolanus, would excite the laughter and hooting of the 


judicious critics of Paris. 


‘There are seldom more than two performers on the French 
stage at one time; the unities of time and place are strictly 
observed, and the scenery, though classically designed, and 
admirably adjusted, has but little variety or brilliancy of ap- 
pearance. (Of course, the opera is excepted). 

‘ The necessity of some of these severities of decorum may 
be disputed, but it will not be denied that they fairly try the 
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sterlingness of t’-» dramatic taste of the people; and the re- 


sult proves it to be very superior to that of the English at | 


present, debauched, as the latter has been by greedy and 
ignorant theatrical management, protected in its folly and 
rapacity by an absurd and unjust monopoly. 

‘Even in their minor theatres, where small operas and 
melo-dramas are performed, the business of the stage is con- 
ducted with a praise-worthy discretion, and confident reliance 
on the true dramatic feeling of the audience. 

‘ There is no ha!f-price at any of these places of amuse- 
ment; there are no accommodations for prostitution, let out 
hy managers; they do not share the profession and profits of 
those who keep the brothels of the Palais Royal; their busi- 
ness is the drama, and to its performance they confine them- 
selves. Thus their houses are not larger than suflicient to 
cupply the legitimate demand of the public for this species of 
amusement ; they fill regularly with the commencement of 
the entertainments, and they permit each person who pays for 
his admission to derive the stipulated enjoyment of hearing 
and seeing.’ 


We now take leave of Mr. Playfair and his France, as 
well as of Lady Morgan and her France, which, it will be 
seen, afe in many respects essentially different. Lady 
Morgan is an elegant writer, but in a work purporting to 
describe the state of a country, the most polished diction 
is NO compensation for the want of facts, or for the perver- 
sion of truth. Mr. Playfair, on the contrary, is a strong, 
forcible, but homely writer. He, however, makes no other 
pretensions than those of stating circumstances as they 
reaily ave; and from his knowledge, his intimate know- 
ledye of France, he has been enabled to exhibit a more 
correct picture of its present state than any preceding 
writer. 


PPLE PABP EPP PLL LLLLL LEP LLL ELL LR 


The Peerage Chart, containing an Alphabetical List of 
the House of Lords, for 1820; with interesting Particu- 
lars of each Member. London, 1820. 


Tris is a well-arranged, useful, and interesting chart ; the 
elegant manner in which it is printed will render it even 
ornamental as a library map, or for a screen; and asa chart 
of reference, no library should be without it. It contains 
the following particulars of each member of the House of 
Peers,—surname, title, title of the eldest son; dates of the 


first and last creation; precedence in the house; age; if 


married, bachelor, or widower; number of children; 
knights of the garter, thistle, &c.; lord lieutenants ; privy 
counsellors; Roman Catholics ; peers whose incomes ex- 
ceed 50,000]. per annum; patrons of the arts and sciences; 
peers whose ancestry can be traced to the conquest ; and 
peers’ eldest sons, who are members of the present Parlia- 
ment. There are also nine divisions, showing by what 
means the peerage was obtained, that is to say, whether 
by naval, military, legal, or other services. 

By this chart, it appears that the upper house consists 
of $70 members; but, as ten are under age, only 300 can 
sit, or have votes. Of these, thirteen are stated to have 
incomes of 50,0001. per annum, each; and an equal num- 
ber unly are supposed to be patrons of literature and the 
arts. Of the lay peers, 141 owe their nobility to their pro- 
perty or parliamentary influence; twenty-three have risen 
as statesmen ; seven as diplomatists, thirteen through na- 
val, and twenty-five through military services; thirty by 
the legal profession, and fifty-one as courtiers. Of the 
hereditary peerages, no less than 136 have been raised to 
nobility since the accession of George III., and 194 have 
been created or raised in rank within the same period. 





Original Communications. 
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CRITICAL INDEPENDENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—Among the number of your readers, there are, no 
doubt, persons of various tastes and dispositions, and, per. 
haps, not a few with opinions congenial to my own, I, Sir, 
am pleased with rivalry, and pleased with trials of skill, jn. 
dustry, or perseverance, whether mental or physical, 
and I am also pleased with exercising my judgment Upon 
such competitions as most favourably present thems lye, 
For the gratification of those feelings, I have laid upon 
my breakfast table, every Saturday morning, the Literary 
Chronicle and the Literary Gazette; before the wee 
elapses, | have formed my opinion of their respective me. 
rits, and I hope I shall not be suspected of flattery when | 
assure you, that I generally decide in favour of the Live. 
rary Chronicle. 

If not inconsistent with your feelingsy—if you would be 
generous, as I believe you to be hberal, you will, perhaps, 
allow me to state my reasons for the preference ; and to 
give a hint or two to your cotemporary, that he may con- 
tinue the competition with increased energy. Let him 
avoid currying favour with the booksellers, or he will lose 
it with the public. Let him not beg for the proof-sheets 
of a work before it is pubjJished,—as must be the case 
when his review appears some days before the date of the 
preface to a work, or a month before-it #s published; if 
he continue this practice, he will inevitably lose the good 
opinion of men of judgment. All the world know, that 
when booksellers grant a favour, they expect a return ; in- 
deed, Sir, reviewers should be always independent of 
booksellers; for, if a bookseller once becomes the pio- 
prietor of a review,—farewell independence,—farewell 
honourable fame,—and, I had almost said, farewell inte- 
grity ; for a reviewer in the pay of a bookseller, can no 
more write freely upon the particular works he publishes, 
than a candidate for a place dare oppose its immediate 
patron. In illustration of these remarks, I shall make one 
short extract from the last number of the paper to which I 
have alluded, which will show how degrading toa reviewer 
is the honour of being £ complimented with the privilege 
of an anticipatory inspection of any work about to issue 
from the press!’ 


‘ Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq. &c. 

‘ This interesting biography of a man who fills as large 
a space in the annals of philosophy as any human being 
that ever existed, will be before the public within a few 
days of this notice. When complimented with the privi- 
lege of an anticipatory inspection of any work about to Is 
sue froin the press, we hold ourselves BOUND, If we cannot 
commend it, simply to lay extracts, without opinions, be- 
fore our readers, [May you, Mr. Editor, never be bound 
in a similar way 53] and, in general, * * * our course 18 Ta 
ther to bring forward books containing something value 
able, than to display any critical smartness, by lacerating 
those that are unworthy.’ 

Now, Sir, I put it to the world, whether these are the 
principles that are to be encouraged 2? What! no‘ “— 
cal smartness’ to be displayed! Why, Sir, the ‘critic? 
smartness’ of the paperin question, was to me Its pre 
recommendation. Where the reviewer cannot On 
‘simply to Jay extracts!’ Why, this is insulting the publi 
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mind with trash! And does not all this come of being 
‘complimenied ?’ Certainly it does; and I, Mr. Editor, 
can never respect opinions derived from such avowed 
thoughtless and compromising principles. To what are 
we to attribute this change? Is it possible that the re- 
yew bas become booksellers’ property? The *£ compli- 
ment’ of ‘anticipatory inspection,’ and the extract I have 
quoted, warrant such an inference. I shall not, however, 
trust my feelings in the expression of my indignation at 
euch critical apostacy, but conclude with a hope, that you 
wil] afford your rival the advantage of these reflections, by 
giving them an early insertion in the Literary Chronicle, 
and am, Sir’, Your constant reader, D. G. 
June 6, 1820. 


PLO LIP PL PL LIE PPLE PLO COLE PCELOP 


ON THE SECRET CONVEYANCES OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITET ARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—During the late Mr. Thistlewood’s trial, oranges 
were sent him by his friends for his refreshment, but the 
keeper detained them, lest they should contain any se- 
cret which might be communicated prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the court; on reading this circumstance, I was 
induced to select a few instances of the secret conveyances 
used by the ancients, which are forwarded fov the readers 


of the Literary Chronicle, by your obliged, 
J. R. P. 


When Harpagus, the Mede, would exhort Cyrus toa 
conspiracy against his uncle, the king, he put his letters 
into the carcass of a hare, with certain hunters’ nets, and 
delivered them to a trusty servant, who, in the disguise of 
ahuutsman, got an unsuspected passage to Cyrus. Hence 
Astyages was bereaved of that kingdom which was then 
the greatest monarchy in the world. 

Demaratus, King of Sparta, who, being banished 
irom his own country, and received in the Persian Court, 
when he understood the design and preparation of Xerxes, 
for a war with Greece, used these means for the disco- 
very of it to his countrymen: Having written an epistle on 
a tablet of wood, he covered over the letters with wax, and 
caused it to be delivered to the magistrates of Jacede- 
non; who, when they had received it, were considerably 
perplexed as to its meaning, till, at length, the King’s 
sister accidentally discovered the writing under the wax ; 
thereby the Grecians were so well provided for the follow- 
ing war, as to defeat the most numerous and greatest ar- 
Mies mentioned in history. 

The fathers of the council of Ephesus, when Nesto- 
rus was condemned, being strictly debarred of the usual 
modes of conveyance, sent a disguised beggar to Constan- 
tinople, 

Some messengers have been sent away in coffins, as 
being dead; others, in the disguise of animals, as those 
whom Josephus mentions in the siege of Jotapata, who 
crep* out of the city by night, like dogs. 

Others have conveyed letters to their imprisoned friends, 
by putting them into the food they were to receive, as re- 
lated by Polycrita. Laurentius Medices, iavolving his 
epistles in a piece of bread, sent them by a nobleman in 
the form of a bees Th + is anoth lati f one 
wh eggar, vere is another relation o , 

© rolled up his letters in a wax-candle, bidding the 
messenger tell the party that was to receive it, that the 
candle would give him light for his business. There 





is yet a more strange conveyance spoken of in Eneas, by 
writing on leaves, and afterwards with these leaves cover- 
ing Over some sore or putrid ulcer, where the enemy 
would never suspect any secret message. 

Others have carried epistles inscribed upon their own 
flesh, which is mentioned among those secret conveyances 


by Ovid :— 


* Caveat hoc custos, pro charta, conscia tergum 
Preebeat, inque suo corpore verba ferat.’ 

But, amongst all the ancient practices of this kind, 
none will compare to that of Hysticeus, who, while he re- 
sided with Darius, in Persia, being desirous to send.to 
Aristagorus, in Greece, about revolting from the Persian 
government, but not knowing how to convey so danger- 
ous a business with sufficient secresy, he contrived the 
following plaa :—*‘ He chose oue of his household servants 
that was troubled with sore eyes, pretending that, for his 
recovery, his hair must be shorn, and his head searified ; 
in the performance of which, Hysticeus took occasion to 
imprint his secret intentions on iis servant’s head; and 
keeping him close at home till his hair was grown, he then 
told him, that for his perfect recovery, he must travel into 
Greece, unto Aristagorus, who, by shaving his head tlie 
second time, would certainly restore bin.’ 

It is reported of some fugitive Jews, at the siege of Je- 
rusalem, who, more securely to carry away their gold, first 
meited it into bullets, and then swallowed it, venting 1 
afterwards aiong their excremeuts. Now, if a man had 
but this faculty, who could write Homer's Iliad in so 
small a voluimeas might be contained in a nut-shell; it 
were an easy inatter for him, by this trick of the Jews, se- 
curely to convey a whole packet of letters. Whenall the 
land passages have been stopped, then the ancients have 
used other secret conveyances, by water, writing their in- 
tentious on thin plates of lead, and fastening them to the 
arms and thighs of some expert swimmer. Frontinus re- 
lates, that when Lucullus would: inform a besieged city 
of his coming to succour them, he put his letters nto two 
bladders, betwixt which a common soldier, in the disguise 
of a sea monster, was appointed to swim into the city. 
There have, likewise, been more exquisite Inventions to 
pass under the water, either by a man alone, or m a boat, 
wherein he might also carry provision, only having a loug 
trunk or pipe, with a tunnel at the top of it, to let down 
fresh air, But forthe prevention of aul such conveyances, 
the ancients were wont in their strictest sieges, to cross the 
rivers with strong nets, to fasten stakes in several parts of 
the channel with sharp irons, as the blades of swords 
sticking upon them. Hence it was, that there have been 
other means attempted through the open air, either by 
using birds, as pigeous and swallows, iustead of messen- 
gers; or else, by fastening a writing to an arrow, or the 
weight that is cast from a sling*. Artabazus and Timox- 
enus informed each other of any thing concerning thei 
affairs, when separated, by similar means, Thus alse 
Cleonimus, in the siege of Trezeue, enjoined the soldiers 
to shoot several arrows into the town with notes to them, 
having this incription, * [ come that I may restore this place 
to liberty ;? upon which tie credulous and discontented 
inhabitants were willing to let him enter, When Cicero 
was besieged by the Gauls, and the soldiers were about to 
yield, Ceesar being desirous to encourage him with the 
news of assistance, shot an arrow iuto the city with these 


* Vide 1 Sam. 20 ¥. 
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words, * Ceasar Ciceroni fiduciam optat expecta auxiliam,’ 
by which means the soldiers held out the siege till the as- 
sistance came and broke it up. 


PLEO DOLL LAD LOOP PEPE LAL ELLE 


THE MARINER’S RETURN. 


‘Hattoo, friend,’ cried a mariner to a rustic who was in 
a field close by gathering in the bountiful rewards of his 
labour, as he stood apparently bewildered in the centre of 
a road which branched off into three different directions ; 
‘can you tell which of these ways will lead me to the 
village of Conlive;’ ‘the village of Conlive,’ repeated the 
rustic, turning round and drawing his rake after him to- 
wards a gate where the mariner had now got to hear more 
distinctly his reply. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘it is so long since I 
have been there, and the surrounding scenery here is so 
altered by time, or rather the inventive whim of fancy, 
that I now totally forget my way.’ ‘ I suppose, then, you 
area native,’ rejoined the rustic, with a discernment which 


- would have honoured one ina higher waik of life. ‘I am,’ 


the tar ejaculated, with a sigh, the cause of which was un- 
known, ‘and these eyes long to behold the place of my 
nativity.” Here a pause ensued, which gave the rustic an 
opportunity to lean his arms on the gate, as if desirous to 
prolong the conversation ; the mariner no sooner perceived 
this than he grew impatieot for that wanted information 
which would bring him to the house where he thought to 
unburthen the care of years, and his load, which latter he 
had now began to feel very heavy ; then giving the bundle 
he carried on his shoulders a jerk up, and pointing to one 
of them at the same time, he said ‘is this it.’ ‘It is,’ he 
was slowly told by the rustic, who appeared now to com- 
passionate his situation, and immediately followed it by 
saying, ‘I suppose you have travelled a long way, for you 
seem to be fatigued.’ He was no sooner answered in the 
affirmative, than he kindly asked him to come and take 
some refreshment with him, as he was now going home to 
dinner, and that it would not delay him long, his house 
being on the other side of the field, which rest he thought 
would greatly relieve him, as he had got about five miles 
to go yet. The countenance of the son of Neptune 
brightened up at this act of hospitality in a stranger, and 
though he had but just before considered every lingering 
moment as a tyrant who endeavoured to deprive him of 
the possession of something precious, he now felt himself 
irresistably impelled to accept the invitation; then putting 
his right foot on the middle bar of the gate, and his left 
hand on the top, he flew across it with an agility which 
seemed to leave all his sorrows behind. But this momen- 
tary oblivion to his cares was only quick and returning, 
for he was no sooner on the other side than an unusual 
gloom pervaded those features which had just glistened 
with delight, like the sun eclipsed by a passing cloud, 
which hides from view his enlivening presence. Perceiving 
his situation, he cast an oblique glance on that road he left, 
and which he had so often during his journey looked upon 
as a faithful pilot, that would at length bring him to his 
long wished for haven; he stood motionless, absorbed in a 
variety of thought, and appeared only to wait another call 
from his feelings to bid him recross and resume again his 
journey, and probably he would have done so if the rustic 
who observed him the while had not now tapped him on 
the shoulder to remind him of his engagement. The 
summons penetrated his inmost soul,—he roused from his 
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stupor as if he heard the whistle of the boatswain cal 
all hands upon deck on some particular case of emer. 
gency, then acquiring an air of boldness, which Never 
forsook him in the hour of danger, he walked away from 
the gate with a collective step. Few words passed betwee, 
him and his companion as they went along the path that 
led to the decent thatched dwelling of the rustic, which 
stood before them—a model of primitive simplicity. They 
soon reached it; a small river coursed its way by the foot 
of a neat garden that was at its back, and which the skij| 
of the gardener had handsomely checquered with cabbage, 
and other culinary vegetables ; a wooden plank was laid 
across the stream to give the family egress to their little 
farm, without the trouble of going round by the road jp 
front of the house. ‘This they crossed, and never did the 
gloom of suspense sit heavier on a culprit while awaiting 
his sentence than it did on our hero as he entered the 
back door, whose latch flew open at the application of a 
well aceustomed hand. Here, Mary, said the unsophisti- 
cated son of nature to his wife, who was then going out 
with a pitcher for some water, is a traveller and a brother 
villager 1 have brought with me. She modestly stepped 
aside, saying, he is welcome, then turning round, slic 
bade a little boy and a girl, who were sitting in the way, to 
rise up and let the gentleman pass; they immediately 
obeyed, and running before, they strove with each other 
who would open the door first that led their father and his 
guest into a room, which was respectively used both as a 
kitchen and parlour. As soon as the mariner eutered, he 
eased himself by putting down his bundle, then giving a 
stretch as if to acquire his usual erectness, he directly set 
about doing that which most concerned him, by unloos- 
ing from his bundle a small cage, and stripping it of Its 
canvass covering to look after the inmate, which act show- 
ed to the delighted family a beautiful paroquet, that the 
affection of a son had brought from a distant clime, as a 
present to his parents. He had no sooner replenished its 
little cup of water, and placed the cage on the broad bot- 
tomed window, than the wholsome fare of country life 
smoked on an oaken table, whose frame showed the work- 
manship of the beginning of the last century. He was 
solicited to sit down and partake of it, which he did, sur- 
rounded by a family who considered the flavour of their 
dinner heightened through the presence of a stranger. The 
voluptuous epicure would have blushed to see how palt- 
table industry made the homely meal; all those unneces- 
sary compliments which passed at the tables of fashion 
were banished. Here nothing was to be seen but general 
satisfaction, and nothing heard but innocent inquiries 
about what the stranger had met with abroad, while the 
children forgot their cravings in admiration of the bird’s 
plumage, and some curious shells that the stranger had 
by this time given them out of his pocket. Age took her 
station by the tire side, in the person of the rustic’s mother, 
who was nursing his youngest child; care appeared to 
have made greater ravayes on her face than years; sighs 
seemed familiar to her, for they frequently broke forth 
apparently without any cause; her eye was piercillgs and 
her tongue indulged in the garrulity of age. * Perhaps, 

she said, directing the discourse to her son, ‘ this good 
man may give you some tidings of your brother, for We 
have often thought he did go to sea, as he knew no busi- 
ness he could turn his hand to, except the schooling nS 
received from Mr. Duncomb would procure him the 
situation of a clerk, and then he would have wrote to © 
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Ah! poor boy, if he was not put to him he would be with 
us now.’ A thunder bolt falling from the heavens on a 
serene day, threatening destruction to the mariner suiling 
under it, could not have a more powerful effect than the 
name of Duncomb had upon our hero; he started up, 
darting his eyes about in wild surprize, then fixing them 
on his mother as if recognizing at once her features, he 
rushed to embrace her in a fit of overpowering feeling, 
exclaiming, as he pressed her to his full bosom, ‘ where’s 
my father.” This shock was too much, and she swooned 
away as soon as her tongue in broken accents gave him to 
understand he was no more. He heard enough; the tears 
cushed from his eyes in floods, and staggering he fell 
back on a chair supported by his brother; but it was not 
long before he rose up again, hastily wiping the tears off 
his face with his sleeve, as if ashamed of his weakness, and 
hurried to the assistance of his mother, who was now be- 
ginning to recover in the arms of her daughter-in-law. As 
soon as the strong bursts of passion began to give way to 
that thoughtful taciturnity which always succeeds such 
violent efforts of our nature, the mariner took his bro- 
ther by the hand with a cordiality that gratitude dictated, 
and which affection warranted, intimating to him his de- 
sire of paying a visit that evening to the grave of his father, 
which proposal was gladly agreed to by the rustic, who 
immediately took from the rack his hat and drab coloured 
coat, which putting on they betook themselves to the 
road, followed by the eyes of the whole fainily, till a wind- 
ing in it intercepted their sight from a mariner, whose 
return home exemplified a trait in the humble character, 
which I have often looked upon with admiration, that they 
who are capable of the most daring exploits feel also the 
warmest sympathies of nature. J. D. 


PROPOR EE POLE LEAL E LL PODL SL 


ON BENEVOLENCE. 
BY J. D. NEWMAN. 


Ir there is a virtue pre-eminent in the bosom of man, it 
is that of benevolence. 

The sentiment that propels us forward to the relief of 
wretchedness ; the feeling that urges us to advance a suc- 
couring hand to the suffering son of misery, ought to be 
cherished as the patriotic emigrant cherishes an almost 
adoration for the absent, yet never forgotten shores, of his 
native land, 

Let the luxurious reveller wanton in voluptuous folly ; 
let the phrenzied gambler rejoice at his short-lived suc- 
cesses ; let the sordid miser count over his oft-told hoards 
with sparkling eye,—these are but visionary pleasures— 
but short-lived delights ; while the benevolent soother of 
misfortune, when reviewing his actions of charity, feels 
the animating glow of satisfaction warm his cheek, and 
his bosom throbbing with a consciousness of rectitude, 
warns and pities the deluded wretch who seeks in dissi- 
pation that happiness to be attained only by following the 
paths of honour and virtue. 

he man who could calmly view the sufferings of his 
fellows,—who could see unmoved the tears of sorrow flow 
— the furrowed cheek of aged misery, must be a very 
ihe ag who, visiting the couch of affliction, relieves 
, its ill-fated occupier, cannot possess the feelings of a 
nan, but sinks toa level with the beast of the field, and 


Cught to be driven from that society he but degrades by 


i$ visitations, 





The supporter of benevolence, even in misfortane 
cannot feel acutely his own misery—no galling stings of 
conscience harrow up his soul—no bitter retrospection 
saddens with remorseless gloom his philanthrophic mind, 
—no execrating taunts—but all throws a degree of hope 
into his bosom, and while it tells him he has been a re- 
liever in prosperity, assures him, though in adversity, he 
will not be forgotten, 

Let the unfeeling man, callous to the call of humanity, 
reflect on his actions,—will he ever meet with the sincere 
smile of congratulation,—will he receive the benediction’ 
of the poor to soften his bed of sickness,—will he find one 
ready and grateful hand prepared to guard and assist,— 
no! the foe of all men—all men are in return his enemies ; 
relieving none, he expects not, nor receives that relief he 
may need, but sinking beneath his sorrows, finds, if in 
adversity, his death-bed desolate and deserted; or, if 
wealthy, surrounded but by gold-seeking relatives, who, 
like harpies, scarcely allow his last expiring breath to 
issue from his quivering lips ere they seize on that filthy 
trash for which he has sold the good man’s friendship,— 
bartered the poor man’s gratitude. 

Such is the soothing charm of benevolence !—Let those 
who have forsaken its path return, and regain the admi- 
ration of the wise; let those who still pursue it, persevere 
amid the benedictions of the grateful unfortunate, and 
the encouraging sensation of self satisfaction, arising from 
a consciousness of having done that to others, they, if in 
need, would have wished for, and expected themselves. 





Biography. 
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THE RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN, M. P. 


AmonG the distinguished individuals whom death, with an 
unsparing hand, has swept from us, during the last few 
years, there is not one that will be more sincerely lament- 
ed, not one whose name will descend to posterity more 
spotless than the subject of this memoir. In an age when 
apostacy and dereliction of public principle was the never- 
failing road to wealth and honours, he, with a slender- 
fortune, remained untainted. Like Mount Atlas,— 
‘When storms and tempests thunder on its brow, 


And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
It stands unmov’d and glories in its height.’ 





So did Mr. Grattan withstand all the temptations that 
power could offer him; even at a time when he almost 
stood alone. 

Henry Grattan was born in Dublin, about the year 
1751; his father was an eminent barrister, and though 
possessing considerable talents, a competent share of prac- 
tice in his profession, and a high character for integrity, 
he never rose to a higher judicial situation than that of 
recorder of the city; a place at that time worth 6001. per 
annum, and to which he was elected by the corporation. 

When of sufficient age, Mr. Grattan was entered a stu- 
dent of Trinity College, Dublin, where he was soon dis- 
tinguished as the powerful competitor of two class fellows, 
whose good fortune and talents afterwards raised them to 
the highest situations in the state,—Mr. Fitzgibbon, Ear! 
of Clare, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and Mr. Foster, 
the last Speaker ef the Irish House of Commons. «After 
taking a degree, Mr.Grattan was calledto the Irish bar, in 
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1772, and for a few years attended: the four courts with 
am empty bag, and a mind too elastic to be confined to 
the forms of pleading, and too liberal to be occupied by 
the pursuits of a mere lawyer. 

Disgusted at last with the profession, he retired from 
the bar, not wealthy, but possessing from his father a pa- 
trimovy which, with economy, might have secured him 
independence. It was not long before he became ac- 
quainted with the Earl of Charlemont, through whose 
interest he was returned to Parliament, for the borough 
of Charlemont, and took his seat for the first time the 
lith of December 1775. 

Ireland was at this time in a state of great humiliation, 
being considered merely asa province to the sister country. 
Her legislature was a petty council, incapable of originat- 
ing laws, and her courts of justice subordinate to those of 
England, and incompetent to a final decision. Destitute 
of foreign commerce, from which she had been excluded 
by British monopoly ; her manufactures were crushed b 
the weight of British competition, and the industry of her 
population checked from want of encouragement. In 
short, discontent, bankruptcy, and wretchedness, covered 
the face of that country. 

While other politicians were attributing these evils to 
various causes, and offering temporizing palliatives for 
their redress, Mr. Grattan traced them to their source, 
and found that the root of those calamities was not a tem- 
porary stagnation of trade, but was rather to be found in 
the unjust restraints imposed by Great Britain on the ex- 
ertions of the country. No sooner, therefore, was he seated 
in the Irish House of Commons, than he uryed the legis- 
lature to complain of those restraints ; his efforts were 
seconded by the unanimous voice of the country, and 
such was the effect, that after a little hesitation on the 
part of the British Parliament, the commerce of Ireland 
was in part opened to her children. 

Mr. Grattan’s name was now become an object of ado- 
ration to the people; his popularity seemed to impart new 
energy to his mind, and he continued to exert himself 
with indefatigable assiduity in the senate, and, by leading 
the mind of the public, and even of the legislature itself, 
to the consideration of national rights, he paved the way 
for that measure which he afterwards accomplished. Di- 
rected by an acute understanding, which could catch the 
moment propitious to exertion, and proportion its zeal to 
its object, his parliamentary speeches roused his country 
to a continued thirst for independence; until, at length, 
he caught as he inspired the generous flame, and by one 
ef those extraordinary displays of impassioned eloquence, 
to which even the eloquent can only rise when a momen- 
tous object seems to furnish adequate powers, he obtained 
the celebrated declaration that the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Ireland only could make laws to bind Ireland in 
any case whatsoever. 

Mr. Grattan’s popularity now was at its acme. The 
legislature itself participated in the feelings of the people; 
and in the fervour of adimiration, it was proposed that 
100,000]. should be voted to him as a mark of approba- 
tion; but, at the express instance of his own particular 
friends, this sum was reduced to 50,0001. which he ac- 
tually received. 

The repeal of the 6th of Geo. I. an act by which the 
British Parliament declared its right to bind Ireland by 
British statutes, was the result of Mr. Grattan’s motion. 
This, however, did not satisfy Mr. Flood, who contended 
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that as it was an act only declaratory of a right asserted 
by the British Parliament to have been vested in it prior 
to the enaction of that statute, ‘ the simple repeal’ of the 
statute did not involve a renunciation of right, and that 
Great Britain might and probably would resume the ex. 
ercise of it. Mr. Grattan, whose sagacity this objection 
to a simple repeal had eluded, and who from a principle 
of vanity perhaps, which has its strong hold even in minds 
of the first class, affected the exclusive honour of Ovivis 
nating and conducting the emancipation of his country, 
applied all his power of reason, of sophistry, and of elo. 
quence, to combat this doctrine ‘of Mr. Flood. It was 
about this time that the memorable altercation betwee, 
these two distinguished men took place, in which they 
both displayed such unrivalled powers of sarcastic elo. 
quence. 

In a debate in the Irish parliament, October 28th, 1783, 
ona reso'ution for declaring, tliat the condition of the 
kingdom required every practicable retrenchment consist 
ent with the honour and safety of the state, Mr. Grattay 
made some strong personal allusions to Mr. Flood, who 
supported the resolution, accusing him particularly of 
having affected an indisposition, and being guilty of apos- 
tacy; Mr. Flood rose, and replied in these words :— 

‘ The right honourable member can have no doubt of 
the propriety of my saying a word in reply to what he has 
delivered. Every member of the house can bear witness 
of the infirmity | mentioned, and therefore it required bui 
little candour to make a nocturnal attack upon that in. 
firmity. But Iam not afraid of the right honourable 
member; [ will meet him any where, or upon any ground, 
by night or by day. I should stand poorly im my own 
estimation and in my country’s opinion, if 1 did not stand 
far above him, I do not come here dressed in a rich war'- 
robe of words to delude the people. I am not one whic 
has promised repeatedly to bring in a bill of rights, yet 
does not bring in that bill, or permit any other person to 
do it. [am not one who threatened to impeach the Chiei 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and afterwards slirunk from 
the charge. Iam not one who would come at midnight, 
and attempt a vote of this house to stifle the people, whici 
my egregious folly had raised against me. [am not the 
ventleman who subsists upon your accounts. [| ag. bot 
the mendicant patriot who was bought by my country for 
asum of money, and then sold my country for promp’ 
payment (alluding to the grant of 100,000]. to Mr, Grate 
tan for his public services, the half of which sum he ac- 
cepted). I never was bought by the people, nor ever sold 
them. The gentleman says he never apostatized, but | 
say, I never changed my principles. Let every many sil 
the same, and let the people believe if they can. 

‘ | have now done, and give ime leave to say, if the 
tleman enters often into this kind of colloquy with me, ? 
will not have much to boast of at the end of the session. 

Mr. Grattan. ‘In respect to the louse, I could yaa 
to avoid personality, but I must request liberty to expla 
some circumstances alluded to by the honourable aang 
ber.’ After making this explanation, be proceeded. | | 
is not the slander of the bad tongue of a bad Chane 
that can defame me. I maintain my reputation 1p pu” sf 
and in private life; no man who has not a bad characte 
can say I ever deceived him; no country has called er 
cheat. I will suppose a public character—a man 3 un 
course now in the house, but who formerly might sg 
been here. I will suppose it was his constant practice 
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everv man who differed from lim, and to betray 


abuse ( . 
man who trusted him. I will suppose him active; 


every 7 > or : ns 
{ will begin from his cradle, and divide his life into three 
staves. In the first, he was intemperate ; in the second, 


and in the third, seditious. Suppose him a great 
ecotist; his honour equal to his oath; and I will stop him, 
and say, ‘Sir, your talents are not so great as your life is 
safamous; you were silent for years, and you were silent 
for money ; when affairs of consequence to the nation were 
debating, you might be seen passing by these coors, like 
4 guilty spirit just waiting for the moment of putting the 
yestion, thet you might pop in and give your venal vote; 
sr you might be seen hovering over the dome like an ill- 
smened bird of night, with sepulchral notes, with cada- 
verous aspect, and broken beak (alluding to a peisonal 
defect of Mr. Flood’s) ready to stoop and pounce upon 
your prey. You can be trusted by no man ; the people 
cannot trust you; the miuuisters cannot trust you; you 
Jeal out the most impartial treachery to both; you tell 
she nation it is ruined by other men, when it is sold by 
yourself; you fled from the embargo; you fled from 


corrupt ; 


‘ 


the mutiny bill; you fled from the sugar bill. I there- 
fore tell you in the face of your country, before all the 
world, and to your very beard, you are not an honest 
man.’ 

Mr. Flood. ‘I have heard very extraordinary language 
indeed, and I challenge any man to say that any thing 
half so unwarrantable was ever uttered in this house. The 
right honourable gentleman set out with declaring he did 
not wish to use personality, and no sooner has he opened 
his mouth, than forth issues all the venom that ingenuity 
and disappointed vanity for two years brooding over cor- 
ruption has been able to produce. But taint my public 
character it cannot ; four and twenty years employed in 
your service has established that ; and as to my private, 
let that be learned from my friends; from those under 
my own roof. To these [ appeal, and this appeal I boldly 
make with an utter contempt of insinuations, false as 
they are illiberal.’ Mr. Flood was proceeding, when 

The speaker rose, and called for the support of the 
house to keep the gentlemen in ordey. 

Mr. John Burke then moved, that the gentlemen might 
be made to promise, that nothing farther should pass be- 
tween them; and _ this being resolved, the house was 
cleared. But in the mean time, both Mr. Flood and Mr. 
Grattan had disappeared. 

Next morning, Mr. Flood and Mr.Grattan were brought 
in custody before Lord Chief Justice Aunaly, who bound 
them both over to keep the peace, in recognizances of 
20,0001, each. They had, attended by their respective 
irends, almost reached the ground appointed for a serious 
‘nterview, when they were arrested by officers, whom the 
apistrates had dispatched after them *, 

lo popular estimation, Mr. Grattan’s character had 
been falling for some time; it was certain that he had re- 
ceived the money, and the insinuation which Mr. Flood 
threw out in the warmth of debate, that for the prompt 
npc of it he had agreed to counteract the independ- 

ce which his former exertions had obta#ned, was too 


* The following epier -- di , 
g epigrammat I fi 
the public avinta. Pig 1atic dialogue appeared shortly after i 
a Say what has given to Flood a mortal wound ? 
eee Grattan’s obtaining fifty thousand pound. 
ino Can Flood forgive an injury so sore ? 
‘Swer. Yes, if they give him fifty thousand more. 





readily credited, although there is the best reason to be- 
lieve that it was without the shadow of truth. It, how- 
ever, had the effect of making Mr. Grattan exclude him- 
self from politics for some time. During this interval, 
he married a lady of the name of Fitzgerald, who, al- 
though not of the Leinster family, possessed quahties 
much more valuable than merely those of high birth or 
grvat connections. 

Towards the close of the year 1785, when an attempt 
was supposed to be making by the British ministry, to 
subvert the newly acquired independence of the Irish 
Parliament, we find Mr. Grattan again alert and vigilant 
at his post. His popularity soon gained its former height, 
and at the election, in 1790, he was returned representa 
tive of the city of Dublin. From this period we find him 
an active leader of the country party in the House of Com- 
mons, beloved by the people, and dreaded by the cabinet, 
Though an advocate for a reform 1n the House of Com- 
mons, he opposed the extent to which some wished to 
carry it. Ina debateon Mr. Ponsonby’s bill for improv- 
ing the representation of the people, in 1794, Mr. Grat- 
tan, with peculiar energy of argument, combated the 
plan of individual representation, or universal suffrage, 
which had been held out, accompanied by annual parlia- 
ments, as the unfailing remedies for all grievances and all 
abuses whatsoever. 

‘To destroy the influence of landed property,’ he said, ‘ is 
the object of individual representation; but its immediate 
effect would be to extinguish the people. ‘The rich might for 
a time make a struggle, they might in some places buy a mob, 
who by such a plan would beall electors. ‘The minister, too, 
for the short time sucha plan suffered king or minister, could, 
in the corrupt confusion of such election, present some in- 
fluence by the application of the treasury, and the command 

fthearmy. But the farmer and the citizen could have none 
of those advantages. With this plan of personal representa- 
ticn, a revolution of power would lead speedily toa revolu- 
tion of property ; for if you transfer the power of the state to 
those who have nothing in the country, they will gire them- 
selves your property. ‘The first ordinance then of such a plan 
would be robbery, accompanied with the circumstances iInci- 
dental to robbery—murder.’ 


Mr. Grattan approved of the war with France, or rather 
he considered Ireland as bound with all its might to assist 
Great Britain, when once engaged in the contest. When 
the agitated state of Ireland became such as to threaten 
the rebellion which afterwards followed, Mr. Grattan per- 
ceived the danger, and used all his influence to promote 
conciliation ; but failing in this, he retired in disgust from 
the senate, in 1797: he afterwards procured a seat for the 
express purpose of opposing the union with Great Britain. 
In the year 1805, he represented the borough of Malton, 
in the Imperial Parliament; but, since 1806, he has been 
regularly returned for the city of Dublin. 

There is one subject in the life of Mr. Grattan yet nn- 
touched, but it is one with which his name is too closely 
united ever to be forgotten ; it is his unceasing and power- 
ful exertions during a period of thirty years, to obtain an 
entire abolition of the penal laws against the Catholics, 
All that the most splendid talents, the most ardent zeal, 
and a ‘ spirit never to submit or yield,’ could do, has been 
exerted in this cause. In this cause he has lived, in this 
cause he has died, 

Mr. Grattan had long laboured under dropsy of the 
chest; nothing, however, could prevent him from quitting 
his home to present the petition of the Catholics, and ad- 
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ing principles, which he developed and illustrated with 
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vocate their cause once more in the British Parliament. 
He was conscious of his approaching dissolution, and 
brought the whole of his family over with him. He ex- 
pressed a wish to devote his last breath to his country, and 
was sensible that his appearance in Parliament, for the 
purpose of recommending to the House of Commons the 
cause so near his heart, must tend to accelerate that 
mournful sacrifice. His enfeebled frame did not second 
the aspirings of his bold and fervent spirit; he was 
doomed to bequeath his emancipation as a legacy—not to 
bestow it as a gift. He died at his house in Baker 
Street, Portman Square, on Sunday night, the 14th ~7 
stant. 

Mr. Grattan’s eloquence was peculiar and original. 
His voice was naturally feeble, but practice made it audi- 
ble; and laborious effort, combined with a careful and 
studied articulation, rendered his high tones so piercing, 
that none of them were lost. He seldom discussed the 
details of any question, but fastened on a few of the lead- 


singular strength of language, and copious felicity of ima- 
gination. His sentences were full of antithesis; his dic- 
tion was often rich, and raised with metaphor. Some 
characteristics of his style were inseparable from it, whe- 
ther in the most abrupt reply, or in compositions the most 
critically prepared and meditated. His arguments were 
frequently a string of epigrams. His retorts and personal 
invectives were distinguished by a keenand pithy sarcasm, 
which told upon every nerve of his ill-starred opponent. 
There was, nevertheless, an earnestness and solemnity, an 
innate and manifest consciousness of his own rectitude, 
about the man, which taught his hearers to respect and 
admire him, when he most failed to convert them to the 
opinions of which he was the advocate. 

Of the private life of Mr. Grattan, little is known, be- 
cause little has occurred in it to interest attention. It 
has passed on in a smooth manner, marked equally by the 
practice of every conjugal and domestic virtue. Mr, 
Grattan possessed very little private property, except the 
50,0001. given him by his country. He has left a family 
of thirteen children, whose support will thus be very li- 
mited. But the children of Grattan, are a public patri- 
mony, and it is to be hoped will not be neglected. 





THE MAIDEN’S LEAP. 

A daughter of the first Earl of Gowrie, was courted by 
a young gentleman in the neighbourhood, much her in- 
ferior in rank and fortune ; her family, though they gave 
no encouragement to the match, permitted him to visit 
them, and lodged him in a tower of Ruthven Castle, in 
Perthshire, then in the possession of the Gowrie family, 
near another, in which was the young Jady’s chamber, but 
up a different staircase, and communicating with another 
part of the house; the lady, before the doors were shut, 
got into her lover’s apartment; but some one of the family 
having discovered it, told the mother, who, cutting off as 
she thought, all possibility of retreat, hastened to surprise 
them ; but the young lady, hearing the well-known steps 
of her mother, hobbling up stairs, ran to the leads, and 
took a desperate leap of nine feet four inches, over a chasm 
of sixty feet from the ground, alighted on the battlements 
of the other tower, whence descending into her own cham- 
ber, she crept into bed. Her mother listen in vain sought 








her in her loyer’s chamber, came into her room, where 


eee ee 


finding her seemingly asleep, she apologized for her uy- 
The young lady eloped the follow; 


just suspicion, 
night, and was married. 
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GRATITUDE. 


Tue tender heart, to pity prone, 
That hears the hapless Orphan’s moan ; 
‘The breast that feels each kindred grief ; 
The hand that always brings relief, 
Nor asks reward ;—delights to find, 
That greatest treasure of the mind, 

‘True gratitude. 
The soul that feels not pity’s claim, 
Knows gratitude but by its name; 
Knows not the tie which oft endears, 
And soothes the mind by tender cares ; 
Knows not—the breast, to feeling true, 
Will, with each kindly act, renew 

Its gratitude. 


Oxford Street. 


PREP LHOC LAL LEO LE PALE? 


LOVE. 
Like to the dawning light of day, 
The cottage star in evening gray, 
Or the green bud of some young spray, 
First love. 
Like to the whisp’ring air’s soft heaves 
Amid the high grass or the leaves ; 


Or ears of wheat entwin’d in sheaves, 
Love sighs. 


Or sinless worlds of shining dew, 

Or gentle rain in summer new, 

Or drops from rocks that trickle thro’, 
Love weeps. 


Is there the rainbow hues and goes? 
An icelet kills the venturous rose ? 
A storm destroys the calm’s repose ? 
Love dies. 
‘True ;—but some stars for ever shine; 
Aftfection’s wreaths for ever twine,— 
And in their high abodes divine— 
Love lives. 
May, 1820. 
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LOVELY WOMAN. 


Wuart charms the eye? what glads the heart: 
What creature can pure bliss impart? 
What moves the soul, the passions, too ? 
It dwells in you, and only you, 
Oh, lovely woman ! 


When sorrows press, and cares surround, 
Who heals and binds up ev’ry wound? 
When sickness sore weighs down the soul, 
Who can our doubts and fears controul ? 

Tis lovely woman! 
When health regaini’d, and strength increased, 
Irom death and every woe released, 
W hose heart delights the change to view ? 
Whose actions do the feelings shew ? 

’Tis lovely woman’s ! 


. of the towers are stil] 
shown under the appellation of the Maiden’s Leap. 
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His forehead broad, and dark his hair, 
Which hung like rock-weeds o’er his brow, 
His cheek-bones high, and seam’d with care,— 
No mark of health was ling’ring there :— 
His lips clay-cold, which burnt, but now, 
With fever bord’ring on despair ! 

He sighed—he wept—then touch’d the wire, 
Which once had tones so soft and clear: 
The air, once loved, had ceas’d to fire 

A heart, to love alone sincere! 

Down on the bank—beneath the tree 

He’d pass such hours of ecstacy, 

With her he deem'd himself possess’d— 
Whose nectar’d lip he oft had press’d, 

By whom, full many a time caress’d ; 

Now dooin’d, alone, to sit and sigh 

In solitude’s tranquillity !. 

While musing deep on pleasures past— 
Those transient joys that seldom last 
Longer than light’ning is in flashing 

Or one wave o’er another dashing— 

He thus essay’d his woes to sing, 

His harp the lay accompanying: — 

‘ There was a time when joy and I 
Conceiv’d ourselves inseparable ;— 

But, then, I had not breath’d a sigh, 

And tears were strangers to mine eye,— 
My tongue had never said farewell ! 

Secure I slept—no pangs oppress’d— 

My heart leap’d lightly in my breast— 

I strung my harp—its music seem’d 

More sweet, when Rosa’s blue eyes beam’d 
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And can I evercease to be On mine—their pure pellucid light, 
Sincere in fondly loving thee ? Gentle, yet piercing—and as bright 
Ah! no; this voice, half lost in death, As a sun-beam’s reflection! Yet 
Shali utter, though with fault’ring breath,— ’T were wiser in mesto forget 
Oh, lovely woman ! Those envied hours, that cease-to bless, 
And dwell on mine own wretchedness ! 
PPOPPOOLDDPOOODP DOOD OOD SI LOD I lived to love, and thought there never 
‘lhrobb’d a heart more true than thine ; 
THE MINSTREL BOY, That death alone had power to sever 
ade se sgn 
*T was that sweet hour when lovers sigh reper on sone Parsee | 
To meet, and talk of bliss unseen, re - 
That Edric to the spot drew nigh, .. ould be - ged - the wv eof 
Where he had oft with Rosa been ou gave me when we parted last : 
ae pant ‘ Ah! little did I dream that thou 
Ere she had bent her liquid eye, - : : 
Ante W oulds’t at the shrine of lucre bow, 
On aught, save him, with ecstacy. After the mutual rows thet past. 
The moon arose—and oh! so still, What! if a coronet be thine, 
Was all, except the weeping rill, And all the luxuries of life 
That murmur’d o’er its pebbled bed— Attend thee Parte yet but repine, 
Thro’ many a nook, by fancy led— A wretched fashionable wife! 
On which there fell “mae : light, When, if with me—tho’ nought am I, 
From that pale planet of the night, Save a poor orphan Minstrel Boy— 
As beams in woman’s eye of jet, Would not a cot—with smiles to bless, 
Or diamond, deep in darkness set. Afford thee greater happiness 
' ;, ‘Than all the pompous pageantry 
The minstrel boy, the groves among, Of fashion’s midnight revelry ? 
At this calm hour his solace sought,— Ttioen tne: fe intone anaes hee 
{lis harp was o’er his shoulder slung, One moment's true felicity ! 
But sang he not as he had sun h The face, forsooth, a smile may wear, 
‘ _£ un many & night, when rst he thought And seem al! joy, where the proud breast 
That love another's bosom lighted, Has not for many an hour known rest— 
Who had his fondness ill requited. But few e’er deem what rankies there ! 
And still he — —— upon a SS oe to sigh 
The image of that faithless one! eneath the poin larp sting ;— 
His ae. e’er grief had stolen its ray, May you ne’er have a tearful eye, 
Had beam’d with bright intelligence :— Or teel one moment's sorrowing ;— 
: But then the glory of a day a —— re his song,— 
s lost, unless the sun is seen,— Is Angers Swep among 
And oh his features have not been The weabilan wires :—His theme was o’er, 
So brighten’d since with beams of sense. He gave one sigh—and breath’d no Ore / 
FORD. 








Fine Arts. 
RUBENS. 
Rusens regarded nature with the acute perception of 
romantic genius, and with the scrutinizing observation of a 
painter’s eye. His composition was as clever as it was 
original. He grouped his figures,—combined his objects, 
— coloured his forms,—and finished his productions with 
a characteristic force, almost peculiar to himself, and 
which a train of painters, supporting a tolerable reputa- 
tion, afterwards imitated, as the attractive qualities of an 
illustrious prototype. Amongst the most celebrated of 
such disciples, were Vandyke, Jordaens, Van Uden, Sny- 
ders, and Wilden. The beautiful paintings in the gal- 
lery of the Luxembourg Palace, describing the life of 
Mary de Medicis, are splendid specimens of the great ta- 
lents of Rubens, in allegorical composition and emblema- 
tical design ; his erudite knowledge qualified bis mind for 
incidental truth and characteristic force of expression: 
The freedom of his brush was equal to the fertility of his 
imagination.—-Not only were en and liberty exhi- 
bited in his delineations, but they also possessed a daz. 
zling and luxuriant richness, comparatively chastened, and 
in many cases he displayed an attractive elegance. In his 
designing, he evinced correctness, comprehension, and 
em taste; in his colouring, he evinced a bright glow and 
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extraordinary gatety. His invention was extremely fer- 
tile,—his pencilling was very mellow,—his execution sin- 
gularly free,—his drapery simply grand and boldly true, 
—his grouping effective,—his colouring scientitic.—and 
his finishing superh. He was well skilled in the true 
principles of chiaro-scuro, aud, therefore, generally most 
judiciously rounded, relieved, and harmonized the ficures 
of his objects. He laid his colours on his grand coin po- 
sitions, with so bold and firm a touch, that being observed 
ata distance, they have a most powerful effect, and are 
well adapted to continue in excellent preservation. In 
his grouping, he very properly disposed of his figures in 
such a way, that the principal object of representation 
should immediately attract the eye of the spectator, and 
that it should be in its own qualities worthy of its situa- 
tion,—a principle which we would strongly recommend 
to all painters to follow. Without the general possession 
of refinement, he charmed with the display of brillianey 
and warmth of character. His touches were rapid, as 
they were apt and forcible. It was not to history alone 
that he confined the ardency of his imagination ; he ex- 
celled in every branch of his art. His animals are admi- 
rable specimens of correct quadrupedal forms. Elis por- 
traits are very excellent, and rank with the productions of 
the first-rate professional portrait painters. In landscape 
painting, he was nota mere tame copyist. In this pleas- 
ing branch of his art, he sought for picturesque effect; 
and, although his trees are in some instances poor and un- 
natural, he decked his admirable views of nature with a 
facility of touch, and a charming sweetness, in which 
the eye is delighted, and of which the judgement approved. 
After he had acquired celebrity, he seidom painted tie 
animals and Jandscapes introduced into his compositions, 
but Snyders generally executed the former, and Van 
Uden and Wildens the latter subjects, from the sketches 
und designs of Rubens. His pencil was prodigal as_ his 
imagination was exuberant. His touches were often too 
bold, but seldom too timid. Life and still-life were 
equally adorned with his glowing tints. With a prolific 
spirit of execution and energy of action, he sought eagerly 
to complete wit!. rapidity the vigorous conceptions which 
his mind had formed. He was nota copyist, although 
doubtless he improved much from his observation of the 
Venetian works of art, particularly those of Titian, with 
whom, as a colourist, he has been often compared. Ti- 
tian was brilliantly natural, and harmonized his colours 
with very great effect.—Rubens was richly splendid. 
The former seldoin overstepped the modesty of nature, of 
which art is the imitation; but the latter did not suffici- 
ently harmonize his colours, which he boldly laid upon 
nis canvas, and softened their edges but a little, so that he 
sometimes left his dead-co/our apparent, to harmonize his 
tones. Titian’s style was natural and pleasing, and that 
of Rubens was spirited and attractive. If we place him 
by the side of a gloomy colourist, we pronounce him to 
be gaudy, but if we place him as we should do, by the 
side of nature, we allow that he adopted nature’s tints, al- 
though they want her harmony. Yet, contemplating the 
several beauties of this famous master of composition, we 


‘must allow, that alike unto many great men, he committed 


many great faults. He did not sufficiently study elegance 
of form and propriety of character. He wanted the grace 
of Parmeggiano,—the beauty of Raffaele,—the dignity 
of Leonardo,—the richness of composition and the hght- 
ness of touch of Veronese,—the truth of Titian,—and the 





—_.. 
delicacy of Vandyke. The want of correctness and fe. 
finement was his great fault. Whilst he gratifies the eye 
he does not always please the judgment. His ardent en. 
thusiasm allowed him not to mature and purify, The 
productions of his eccentric genius frequently require se. 
vere criticism. His drawing was sometimes incorrect, his 
figures being short, and his linbs having au incorrect out. 
line, although he attended very much to the fine antiques 
of italy. Sometimes, also, he transgressed the strictness of 
historic propriety, and sometimes, instead of adhering to 
national character and periodical costuine, he adopted his 
own fanciful ideas of picturesque eflect. He studied 
energy and grandeur of effect, rather than correct refine. 
ment and elevated taste. His subjects are not always 
the best selected ; sometimes he adopted the most absurd 
legends of fiction, as that of Saint Placidus with his head 
in his hand couversing with his chére amie.’ Yet, notwith. 
standing his several faults, he was an original painter, an 
accomplished artist, aud a great man. ‘The superbness 
of composition, comprehension of intellect, and sublimiy 
of conception, exhibited in the splendid works of Rubens 
in the Luxembourg, displayed the most excellent powers 
of allegorical imagination. 

Rubens was bern at Cologne, in the year 1577, and 
being accomplished, clever, and of a distinguished family, 
he was engaged as a page to the Countess of Lalain, 
Possessing an original talent for design, he afterwards 
placed himself under the tutorsiip of ‘Pobias Verhaecht, 
a landscape and architectural painter, bit he soon left 
him to pursue historical painting under the guidance of 
the surly and unskilful Adam Yan Oort. ie afterwards, 
with greater satisfaction to himself, became a pupil of 
Octavian Van Veen, commonly kuown by the name of 
Otho Venius, an accomplished aud good tempered artist, 
who most catwlidly informed Rabens in his twenty-third 
year, that he was incapable of further improving his able 
pupil, and urgently advised him to resort to Italy, as the 
seat of the arts, which advice he very gladly accepted. He 
went to Venice, Rome, and Mantua, and was shortly 
afterwards appointed one of the ventlemen of the chamber 
to the Duke of Mantua, and painted three splendid pictures 
for the church of the Jesuits, which were very much ad- 
mired. The Duke, his master, employed fim to cop) 
several of the principal pictures at Rome, which honour 
able and gratifying commission he executed with very 
ereat success, Inthe year 1005, his noble patron seut 
him as an envoy to Philip the third of Spain, who sat to 
him for his portrait, and bestowed upon him many dis- 
tinzuishing testimonies of approbation. After returning “ 
Mantua, he again visited Kome, and was then employee 
to beautify the tribune of Sta. Maria. fn that place he 
painted three excellent pictures, in imitation of the man- 
ner of Paul Veronese. From thence he travelled to Ge- 
noa, where he was very honourably and kindly receives 
by the natives. He painted two pictures for the — 
church of the Jesuits,—the Crucifixion and the Muracte 
of Saint Ignatius, by the execution of which he acquire” 
much fame. In consequence of the flattering and er 
tageous offers proposed to him by the Archduke Al hig 
and Isabella the Infanta, for the purpose of sag agi 3 “8 
presence in Flanders, he went to reside permanently dic 
Antwerp, and having married, erected there a splen rs 
habitation for himself, and adorned a saloon or rotup 
therein with curious and valuable works of art, 90° 

z ew . ‘hanical excellence » 
with gratifying examples of mechanica 
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he in that rotunda executed many of his most ex- 
cellent paintings. The extraordinary fame of Rubens 
rendered him an object of jealous envy, and he was abused 
for pretended want of talent, by Schut, Rombouts, andJan- 
With a nobility of mind highly creditable to his cha- 
racter. In return for the abuse of Schut and Rombouts, he 
‘nitivated their necessities, by the kind boon of charitable 
employment. He was hor oured j 11 1620, by a commission 
from Niary de Medicis, to beautify the Luxe mbourg pa- 
lace. He ‘therein painted, with oreat effect, an allegorical 
epresentation of the most remarkable incidents which had 
occurred in the life of that Princess, About 1625, the 
Duke cf Buckingham purchased the valuable museum of 
Rubens, for the sum of ten thousand pounds. In 1628, 
he was Saivitinel by the Infanta Isabella, as diplomatist 
to Madrid, and was very favourably received by Philip 
the Fourth, who employed him to execute four pictures 
for the church of the Convent of the Carmelites, then 
lately found led at Loeches, near Madrid, which pictures 
he painted in his very best style. He also painted eight 
large pictures for the grand saloon, in the palace of Ma- 
drid, with a fine glow of colouring. The following were 
the subjects:—The Rape of the Sabines,—The Battle be- 
tween the Romans and the Sabines,—The Bath of Diana, 
—Perseus and Andromeda,— The Rape of Lfelen,—The 
Judgine ne of Paris,—Juno, Minerva, and Ve. RUSs—and 
The Triumph of Baechus, After the execution of those 
pictures, he was knighted, and was appointed the King’ S 
centleman of the chamber. He returned to Flanders in 
1629. Upon being dispatched by the Infanta as ambas- 
sador to England, he was employ ed by Charles the First, 
to pain the Ceiling of the Banqueting House at W hite- 
hall, representing the Apotheosis of King James the First, 
Having concluded terins of peace, he returned to the Ne- 
‘ 
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lerlands, having been first knighted by King Charles. 
fe died in 1640, aged 6S, and was very pompously buried 
in Saint James’s, at Antwerp. 

The French republican eruption into the Netherlands, 
deprived Flanders, pi articularly Antwerp, of the historical 
works of Rubens, and in the Louvre at P aris, there were 
actually deposited, fifty of his pictures, many of them his 
vest works, *, Fw 
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Drury Lanc.—The tr avedy of Virginius was withdrawn 
on the third night of erformunce. We regret extremely 
the fate which has attended the new pieces produced at this 
theatre duri: 1 the present season; but they have been of 
4 Character w hic h never rendered their fate doubtful for a 
moment. Surely Mr. Elliston’s dramatic experience ought 
to enable him to judge better in the selection of the 
pieces ; or has he put himself under the entire guidance of 
Dr, Busby, whose association with the drama always 
brings to mind some unfavourable recollections. 

On Tuesday ni ight, the comedy of Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife was performed ; the characters in the piece 
were generally well sustained. Mr. Kean played the part 

of Leon with his accustomed ability and success. The 
state of the house w as, however, very untav ourable to his- 
trionic exertion; as the arrival of the Queen had excited 


such interest, that it was difficult to abstract the mind 
from it, 


—— 








every night with the most complete success, followed. 
When Leporello is drinking with his companions, and 
rejoicing in the recent departure of their wives, he gives 
as a toast, * Old England and Liberty ;’ ‘and the Queen,’ 
added a voice from the pit. This was re-echoed by a cot- 
siderable part of the audience, for some time; and on se- 
veral other occasions in the course of the evening, the opi- 
nion of the public on this subject was very unequivocally 
expressed. The Siege of Belgrade drew a fashionable and 
crowded audicnce on W ednesday night ; it was for the be- 
nefit of Madame Vestris. 

Covent Garpven.—The benefits have commenced at 
this theatre. On Tuesday night, Mr. Charles Kemble had 
The Point of Honour, Wine ‘deed Wonders, and the Mar- 
riage of Figaro; but neither these attractions, nor the well- 
merited popularity of the actor, were sufficient to fill the 
house, owing to the circumstance we have already named, 
the arrival of the Queen, and the ferment of the public 
mind, which could not be allayed by theatrical amuse- 
ments, Mr. Liston was more fortunate on the following 
evening. This gentleman, who has a saturnalia once a 
year, in which he is allowed to make himself extremely 
ridiculous, promised an address ¢ to my people,’ in the 
dress and chat racter of Queen Elizabeth, Our ‘ yood 
Queen Bess,’ who was véry proud of her personal attrace 
tions, even iz old ave, and issued Injunctions against 
some * vile prints’ of her, never dreamed of being cous 
verted into a droll by Mr. Liston ;—bat, it was for his be- 
nefit, By the bye, we wonder this gentleman never at- 
tempted the characters of Juliet or Monimia, since he is so 
fond of imitating the *sex’s softness.’ 








jLiterary and Scteniific Intelligence. 
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Iveland.—A Copenhagen journal contains a feport from 
the Icelanders’ Literary Society, from which it appears, 
that the great Icelandic historical work, entitled ‘ Stur- 
bringa Sega,’ making 120 sheets, 1s completed. A general 
geography of Iceland has likewise been published. A col- 
lection of the best Icelandic poets will likewise be published, 
anda library formed in Iceland by the care of the above-men- 
tioned society. A monthly Journal is now published in Ice- 
land, by Councellor Stephenson—it is called the Cloister 
Port, because it is published at the convent of Sidoe. A 
transla tion of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, by the late Baron Alder- 
beth, is also announced for publication ; it will be accompa- 
nied with a preface by the celebrated poet Franceau. 


Che Bee. 


CPLA? 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Methodism. —In the early period of the history of Metho- 
dism, some of Mr. Wesley’s opponents, in the excess of their 
zeal against enthusiasm, took up a whole waggon load of Me- 
thodists, and carried them before a justice. When they were 
asked what these persons had done, there was an awkward si- 
lence ; at last, one of the accusers said, «W hy, they tana 
to be betterthan other people; and besides, they 
from morning till wight.” The magistrate asked if ‘they w hed 
done any thing else.—‘ Yes, Sir,’ said an old man, ‘ ant’ 
please your w orship they convarted my wife. Till she went 


Giovanni in London, which has been played | among them, she had such a tongue! and now she is as quiet 
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as a lamb.’—‘ Carry them back, carry them back,’ said the 
magistrate, ‘ and Jet them convert all the scolds in the town.’ 

The Odd Family.—In the reign of King William the Third, 
there lived in {pswich, in Suffolk, a family, which, from the 

number of peculiarities belonging to it, was distinguished by 
the name of the odd family. Every,event remarkably good 
or bad, happened to this family in an odd years or on an odd 
day of the month, and every one of them had something odd 
in his or her person, manner, and behaviour ; the very letters 
of their Christian names always happened to be of an odd 
number. The husband’s name was Peter, and the wife was 
’Rahab; they had seven children, all boys, viz. Solomon, 
Roger, James, Matthew, Jonas, David, and Ezekiel. The 
husband had but one leg, and his wife but one arm. Solo- 
mon was born blind of his left eye, and Roger lost his right 
eye by accident; James had his left ear pulled off by a boy 
in a quarrel, and Matthew was born with only three fingers 
on his right hand ; Jonas had a stump foot, and David was 
heelisbaciebd ; all these, except David, were remarkably 
short, and Ezekiel was six feet two inches high at the age of 
nineteen ; the stump-footed Jonas, and the hump-backed Da- 
vid got wives of fortune, but no girl would listen to the ad- 
dresses of the rest. ‘The husband's hair was black as jet, and 
the wife’s remarkably white, yet every one gf the children 
were red haired. ‘lhe husband had the eanelies misfortune 
of falling into a deep sawpit, where he was starved to death, 
in the year 1701, and the wife, refusing all kind of sustenance, 
died in five days after him. In the year 1703, Ezekiel en- 
listed as a grenadier, and although he was afterwards wounded 
in twenty-three places, he recovered. Roger, James, Mat- 
thew, Jonas, and David, died at different places on the same 
day, in the year 1713, and Solomon and David were drowned 
together in crossing the Thames, in the year 1723. 

Curious Title of a Book. —The Scots Nut-crackers to break 
Crackt Crowns, and new mould Scepters after the fashion of 
the Northern Blew Bonnets, with an accompt of the State of 
the two Kingdomes of England and Scotland. Licensed and 
published by authority. London: Printed for H. B., and are 
to be sold in the Old Bayley, 1648. 

Bon Mot.—Old Lady Townshend (mother of the late Mar- 
quis Townshend,) said of White Lies, that they were Gentle- 
men Ushers to Black ones ! 
—————————EE—EE—E—EEE REE 

MR. ISABEY’S PICTURES. 


THE EXHIBITION of Mr. ISABEY’S WORKS, 


at his Gallery, No. 61, Pall Mall, attracts the attention of Ama- 
teurs, This Collection of Water Colour Drawings, contains POR- 
TRAITS of several Crowned Heads; of all the Ministers who 
assembled at the Congress of Vienna; a very large and highly 
iuteresting Drawing, containing Portraits of Bonaparte, surrounded 
by his Staff, reviewing the Consular Guard, in the Palace du Ca- 
rousal; and a great variety of very pleasing Landscapes, Views, 
Sketches, &c. 





LADIES MONTHLY MUSEUM. 
ON the First of every Month is published, price 1s. 6d. 
THE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM, or Polite Repository of 
Amusement and Instruction, being an assemblage of whatever can 
tend to please the Fancy, interest the Mind, or exalt the Character 


of the British Fair. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 

The Proprietors of the above work have resolved upon offering 
the following query as a subject for an Essay, not exceeding eight 
pages, to be delivered by the ist of August,—directed, under cuver, 
to the editor, 35, Threadneedle Street. ‘To prove, by argument 
aad example, whether the influence of Women on Society bas been 
most injurious or most beneficial to its interests.” The best Essay 
will be entitled to ‘Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall,’ elegantly bound. 

The present Number of this Miscellany, which appeared on the 
First of this Month, contained a most excellent PORTRAIT of 


LADY RACHAEL RUSSELL, engraved by Woolnoth, from the 


Original Picture. 
Printed and published by Dean and Munday, Threadneedle 


— 


MR. GLOVER’S EXHIBITION of OIL ana WA 
TER COLOUR PAINTINGS is now open, at the Great R . 
16, Old Bond-street, opposite Stafford-street, from Nine tijl Dusk 

Admittance 1s.—Catalogue 6d. 


FOSBROOKE’S HISTORY OF GLOUCESTER. 

JOHN NICHOLS and SON respectfully inform the 
Public, that they have completed that portion of the Collections f 
RALPH BIGLAND, Esq. Garter King of Arms, which relates to 
the City of Gloucester, the same having been incorporated into 
entirely new History, by the Rev. Mr. FOSBROOKE. . 

This work is compiled from interesting sources never before used: 
and infinite pains have been taken to render it a book of agreeabje 
reading and extensive information, 

The Volume is embellished with Thirty-Seven beantiful Plates. 
and is printed in Folio, uniform with Mr. Bigland’s Collection (of 
which it forms « part,) price Three Guineas. , 

The History of the City of Gloucester, (being complete in itself) 
is also printed, (for separate sale,) in Quarto, uniform with M, 
Fosbrooke’s History of the County of Gloucester, price Three (yj. 
neas.—And Fifty Copies are handsomely printed on Royal Quarty 
to match the large Paper Copies of Mr. Fosbrooke’s History of the 
County, price Five Guineas, 

‘It would far exceed our limits to give even a small portion of 
the various matters which this luminous book contains. It js ep. 
livened all through with dissertational explanations, and occusiop- 
ally with valuable reflections.’"— Gent. AJag. Dec. 1819. 

Printed for J. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 








In one volume, 8vo. price 12s. 
RAWDON PAPERS; 

Consisting of Letters on various aubjects,—Literary, Political, and 
Ecclesisatical, to and from De. JOHN GRAWHALL, Primate of 
lreland. Including the Correspondence of several most emineut 
Men, during the greater part of the Seventeenth Century ; faitb- 
fully printed from the Originals, and illustrated with Literary and 
Historical Notes. 

By the Rev. EDWARD BERWICK, author of ‘The Life of 

Scipio ;’ &c. 

* Many curious things occur in these papers. The historical mat- 
ter is often of great interest, aud must be particularly pleasing to 
various great families who are descended from the writers. The 
notes are satisfactory; and the work may, on the whole, be pro- 
nounced a valuable addition to the Historical Library.’ 

Gent. Mag. Feb. 1820. 
Printed for J. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communications of J.R, P., X., and Justus, are received, 

Edward, a pathetie tale, by Alexis Aspen, in our next. 

We differ with Gulielmus Aligius in thinking that wives are to be 
reformed by broomsticks; this is one reason for our not inserting 
his ‘ Advice to a friend on his Marriage.’ 

Th e writer who assumes the signature of John Bull, has insulted 
that worthy gentleman, by making him the advocastic of the meta- 
phor.run-mad-nonsense of Merton, in his letter to Mr. Whitbread, 
and which was so justly exposed by a correspondent in our last 
number. As a specimen of John’s taste, we need unly to mention 
that he says ‘ time’s conception wax, in the letter itself, is really 
very fine and original idea, by far the most elegant he could have 
selected ;” original it certainly is, but can Mentor and John Bell (if 
ug are not the same person) procure auy man of sense to say Its 

ne. 

In consequence of the wishes often expressed by many friends 
the country, a stamped edition of the Literary Chronicle, to be enti 
tled the Country Literary Chronicle, will commence on Saturday the 
first of July, price 10d. Orders are reqnested to be forwarded to 
our Publishers direct, or through the Country Booksellers, Post 
masters, and Newsmen. 


(Ss ftps Sada 
LON DON :—Published by J. LIMBIRD, 355, Strand, two duors 
secerved, 


east of Exeter Change; where advertisements are 

and communications ‘ for the Editor’ ( post paid) are to he ad- 
dressed. Sold also by Sourer, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; 
CHapPPLE, Pall Mall; Grapet, Liverpovol; and by all Boo 
lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Printed by 
Davivson, Old Boswell Court. 





Street; aud to be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
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